“The  Lanarkshire  Question”  is  a male  problem,  as  Bradley  implies, 
a reflection  of  a cloth  cap,  smoke  stack  industrial  mind  set  in  a modem 
wasteland.  Football  reinforced  by  business  interests  provides  a 
plausible  identity.  Bigotry  thrives  on  limited  minds,  on  limited 
opportunities,  among  men  experiencing  only  failure,  disappointment 
and  fear  that  their  own  inadequacies  may  be  exposed.  Unfortunately 
they  have  few  “victories”  in  their  lives,  need  to  identify  with  success 
and  bolster  their  eroding  superiority  on  a football  field.  In  the 
meantime  creative  talent  is  wasted.  And  Scotland  has  no  convincing, 
inclusive  modem  identity  for  all  her  people.  The  larger  world  has 
changed  and  so  have  its  people.  Only  fifty  years  after  1945,  Germans 
and  Japanese  are  accepted  in  business  and  as  friends:  their  atrocities 
were  far  more  horrendous  than  anything  the  civilised  world  had  known. 
But  elements  in  Scottish  society  still  perpetuate  hoary  stereotypes  of 
Catholics  from  three  hundred  years  ago.  Any  justification  has  long 
since  ceased;  Vatican  U,  social  encyclicals  and  the  Papal  visit  to 
Scotland  should  have  removed  any  legitimate  rational  concerns.  No 
Catholic  I know  attends  football  matches.  They  think  of  themselves  as 
human  beings  first  and  last  - and  certainly  not  Irish  - although  two  ex- 
Celtic  managers  may  be  in  the  congregation  on  occasion.  The  males 
are  more  likely  to  be  on  the  hills,  on  golf  courses,  gardening  or  at  the 
opera.  We  have  all  come  a long  way.  If  Bradley  helps  us  face  up  to 
that  fact  his  book  will  be  worthwhile.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear 
itself. 

Bernard  Aspmwall 
University  of  Strathclyde 


Traditions  of  Theology  in  Glasgow  1450-1990.  A Miscellany \ ed. 
William  Ian  P.  Hazlett.  Edinburgh:  Scottish  Academic  Press,  1994. 
Pp  xi  + 119  pp  £15.00. 

In  October  1990,  as  part  of  the  programme  of  events  marking 
Glasgow’s  year  as  “European  City  of  Culture”,  the  University  of 
Glasgow  hosted  a senes  of  public  lectures  on  the  traditions  of 
theological  education  and  enquiry  in  the  city.  In  this  volume.  Dr  lan 
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Hazlett,  senior  lecturer  in  ecclesiastical  history  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  has  brought  together  these  addresses,  along  with  some 
additional  essays.  The  emphasis  of  the  collection  is  on  male  Protestant 
theologians  associated  with  centres  of  higher  theological  education  in 
Glasgow.  Although  the  title  suggests  an  exploration  of  Glasgow 
theological  traditions  since  1450,  the  contributions  focus  primarily  on 
aspects  of  theological  research  and  instruction  in  Glasgow  since  the 
Disruption  of  1843. 

Hazlett  sets  the  stage  and  mood  of  the  volume  with  a lively, 
unpretentious  survey  of  theological  thought  in  Glasgow  from  1450  to 
1850,  roughly  from  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  to  the 
period  when  the  other  contributors  begin  their  enquiries.  The  essay 
provides  an  admirably  clear  explanation  of  theological  developments 
over  four  centuries  and  directs  attention  to  the  importance  of 
Glasgow’s  links  with  Continental  scholarship.  It  is  less  successful  in 
identifying  distinctive  Glasgow  theological  traditions,  though  it  does 
highlight  the  profound  discontinuity  between  theology  as  it  was  taught 
and  practised  in  the  quiet  early-modern  town,  and  theology  in  the  vast 
industrial  and  commercial  city  that  emerged  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  remaining  eight  essays  explore  theology  in  the  industrial  city. 
Perhaps  the  best  essay  in  the  collection  is  A C.  Cheyne’s  superb 
portrait  of  the  great  broad  Churchman,  John  Caird,  Principal  of 
Glasgow  Universily  from  1873  to  1897,  and  a major  contributor  to  the 
dramatic  recovery  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  later  Victorian  era. 
The  son  of  a Glasgow  foundry-master,  Caird  was  very  much  a 
Glasgow  man,  reflecting  the  confidence,  toleration  and  moral 
earnestness  of  the  Western  metropolis  at  the  height  of  its  industrial 
achievement.  Douglas  Murray  provides  a sympathetic  appreciation  of 
the  “High  Church”  Presbyterian  from  Moray,  James  Cooper,  professor 
of  ecclesiastical  history  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  from  1898  to 
1922,  whose  Scoto-Catholic  ecclesiological  and  liturgical  concerns 
contrasted  with  Caird’s  “broad  Church”  priorities.  With  sardonic 
humour,  Gavin  White  considers  the  “preposterous”  career  of  William 
Hastie,  professor  of  divinity  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  from  1895  to 
1903  - revealing  Hastie  as  a man  of  some  ability  but  also  more  than 
slightly  paranoiac  and  dangerously  litigious.  We  are  left  wondering 
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why  such  an  apparently  disreputable  figure  had  so  many  loyal  fnends, 
prepared  to  endow  a lecture  series  in  his  memory  after  his  death. 
Ernest  Best  discusses  biblical  scholarship  in  Glasgow  from  the 
Disruption  to  the  First  World  War  and  Robert  Carroll  carnes  the  story 
through  the  remainder  of  the  twentieth  century.  While  they  draw  lively 
character  sketches  of  such  figures  as  James  Denny,  George  Adam 
Smith  and  William  Barclay,  they  do  not  identify  any  specific  Glasgow 
tradition  of  biblical  scholarship.  Denny  and  Barclay  might  represent 
conservativism,  but  the  same  could  hardly  be  said  of  Smith.  Biblical 
conservatism  was  certainly  the  mood  of  the  vanous  leaders  of  the 
Glasgow  Bible  College,  recalled  with  fondness  by  Geoffrey  Grogan, 
but  as  Grogan  also  observes,  the  mspiration  for  that  institution  came 
not  from  Glasgow,  but  from  the  American  lay  evangelist,  Dwight  L. 
Moody. 

The  collection  raises  the  question  of  why  there  was  not  a more 
recognisable  tradition  of  academic  theology  at  Glasgow,  and  why  this 
great  industnal  and  commercial  centre,  the  second  city  of  the  Victorian 
empire,  with  its  close  ties  to  both  the  Continent  and  the  Americas,  was 
not  more  at  the  forefront  in  creative  theological  and  biblical 
scholarship.  It  was  not  for  lack  of  talented  individuals:  George 
Newlands  reminds  us  of  the  important  contributions  of  Ronald  Gregor 
Smith  and  Ian  Henderson,  among  others,  and  Best  refers  to  the  brief 
late  Victorian  flowering  of  genius  at  the  Glasgow  Free  Church  College. 
Yet  the  contributors  do  not  make  a case  for  a major  Glasgow  school  of 
theology  - certainly  nothing  equivalent  to  the  theological  traditions  in 
Oxford,  Cambndge,  Berlin,  Tubingen,  Chicago  or  New  York.  One 
reason  for  this  might  be  that  Glasgow  theology  was  more  practical  and 
pastoral  than  academic,  with  the  leading  Glasgow  practical  theologians 
of  the  later  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  to  be  found  outside  the 
colleges  and  in  the  panshes  - including  such  figures  as  Norman  and 
Donald  Macleod,  William  Ross,  John  Marshall  Lang,  David  Watson, 
James  Barr  and  George  Macleod.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  greatest 
Scottish  Churchman  of  this  century,  John  White,  architect  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  union  of  1929,  was  for  most  of  his  long  life  a 
Glasgow  parish  minister,  with  a distrust  for  academic  establishments, 
especially  in  Edinburgh.  With  the  exception  of  Cheyne's  contnbution 
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and  Norman  Shanks’s  stimulating  but  brief,  six-page  essay  on 
“Church  and  Society  in  Glasgow  Today”,  the  nch  Glasgow  tradition  of 
practical  pastoral  work  is  largely  neglected.  Another  reason  for  the 
relative  lack  of  theological  innovation  at  Glasgow,  hinted  at  by  some 
contributors  but  not  directly  confronted,  may  have  been  the  sectarian 
tensions  in  the  city,  strengthened  by  the  large  nineteenth-century  influx 
of  population  from  Ireland.  In  a situation  of  communal  and  sectarian 
tension,  many  Protestants  evidently  felt  that  the  primary  purpose  of  a 
theological  hall  should  be  to  teach  the  established  orthodoxy  weakening 
the  common  front  against  the  “others”  by  theological  speculation.  Yet, 
however  we  might  appraise  the  Glasgow  “traditions”  in  theology, 
Christianity  in  Scotland  has  certainly  been  enriched  by  the  memorable 
individuals  celebrated  in  this  volume. 

Stewart  J.  Brown 
University  of  Edinburgh 

Ursula  Hall,  St  Andrew  and  Scotland  St  Andrews  University  Library, 
1994.  xii  + 177  pp.  £16.00 

It  might  be  suspected  from  the  title  that  this  is  a book  about  the  cult  of 
St  Andrew  in  Scotland  alone.  It  is  to  the  author’s  considerable  credit 
that  it  is  much  more  than  that.  The  opening  chapters  deal  with  the 
earliest  authorities  for  St  Andrew  himself;  the  emergence  of  saints’ 
cults  and  the  veneration  of  relics  in  the  early  Church;  and  the  growth  of 
St  Andrew’s  cult  up  to  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great.  Scotland  is 
not  reached  until  chapter  four,  which  tackles  the  difficult  question  of 
when  St  Andrew’s  cult  arrived  at  St  Andrews.  This  is  followed  by 
discussions  of  the  churches  and  religious  communities  of  medieval  St 
Andrews,  a chapter  entitled  “St  Andrew  and  Scotland”  which  analyses 
the  evidence  for  St  Andrew  as  Scotland’s  patron  saint,  and  finally  a 
brief  account  of  St  Andrews  as  burgh  and  university.  Additionally 
there  is  also  an  “excursus”  on  St  Andrew’s  bones  and  another 
“excursus”  on  the  different  ways  in  which  St  Andrew’s  death  was 
portrayed  in  the  middle  ages.  A keen  awareness  of  Christendom  as  a 
meaningful  entity  throughout  the  middle  ages  informs  the  book  as  a 
whole.  As  a result  Andrew  in  Scotland  is  successfully  placed  in  a 
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